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COME, BUTTUH, COME! 


CHURN SONG 


MATHILDE BILBRO 





Come, but-tuh, come! Come, but - tuh, come! 





Ain-cha heah me cal-lin’ ‘‘Come, but-tuh?”’ 





Come, but-tuh, come! Don-cha fool a- way no 





time, but-tuh, Come, but-tuh, come! 


SouTHERN Negroes have always sung in their 
own way many songs expressing their religion. 
But they also sing of other things; in fact, a 
song is their way of expressing almost anything 
that occurs in their daily life. 

Many years ago when people “churned” 
their own butter, a churn half full of milk 
stood in the kitchen of practically all well- 
ordered homes. By the churn there usually sat 





a black mammy, plying the “dasher” up and 
down, up and down, and singing to “make the butter come.” 
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RUNAWAY 


By HitpEGARDE HAWTHORNE 


Illustrated by Elizabeth Curtis 


Part ONE 


Tue school to close! In silence the boys stared at the tall, 
awkward young man standing in the door of the Academy 
who had just made the announcement. 

“I hope we shall be able to open again before long,” he 
was saying. “But my brother John needs a complete rest, 
and the doctor—” He hesitated, his face anxious, then 
continued, in a more cheerful tone, “Perhaps in a week. 
Meanwhile you had better run home and let your parents 
know. They may decide to send you to the Town School 
until we know just what to expect.” 

There was a faint whoop, then an outburst of excited 
voices as Mr. Thoreau turned to re-enter the building. To- 
day at least was a holiday, and no matter how much you 
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liked your school, a holiday right in the middle of the 
week was an unlooked-for bliss. Breaking up into groups 
of two or more the lads hurried off, not perhaps at once to 
inform their parents—that could keep a while—but to enjoy 
the hours ahead on this fresh spring day. All but one. 

This one was a slender, eager-looking boy, with alert brown 
eyes and rough, hay-colored hair, who wore a pair of long 
pantaloons, and a short jacket of linsey-woolsey over a 
checked hickory shirt. He held his cap in his hand, and 
under his arm he hugged two or three schoolbooks. For a 
moment he paused, paying no heed to shouts directed to- 
ward him, then ran up the steps and followed the teacher 
inside. 

His moccasined feet made no sound on the wooden floor, 
but his voice, holding an accent of pleading, reached the 
man, who swung about and smiled at him. The smile lighted 
the big-nosed homely face charmingly, softening its harsh- 
ness. 

“Oh, Mr. Henry, is Mr. John really ill? You aren’t going 
to stop the school, are you?” 

“T don’t know, Edward. We’ll have to wait and see.” 

A shadow fell over the boy’s face, and in a stifled tone 
he muttered, “I couldn’t bear it! I couldn’t bear to go back 
to the Town School. It was bad enough before, but, now, 
after your school—” 

Henry David Thoreau nodded, laying a hand on Edward’s 
shoulder, his eyes sympathetic. He knew only too well the 
dull, uninspired, even brutal man who taught it, whose only 
notion of discipline was to bully and thrash the boys in 
his power and, in addition, to keep them in after the long 
weary hours, toiling over stupid repetitious exercises. 
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It was as a protest against that type of schooling that 
the Thoreaus had started their own small class of eight or 
nine, announcing at the beginning that there would be no 
use of the cane, no severe discipline. The boys were put on 
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their honor after a talk with Mr. John, in which it was 
explained that each pupil must co-operate in keeping the rules 
and in studying. If he could not do this he would be asked 
to leave. Young Henry smiled as he remembered how he 
and his brother were laughed at in the beginning. But when 
people found that the school made the boys healthier and 
happier, and taught them better, then the. Thoreaus not 
only had all the boys they could take, but a waiting list. 

“And if the recitation gets dull, Mr. Henry or Mr. John 
just tell us to lay our books aside and tell us a story,” the 
boys told their somewhat scandalized parents, “and that 
makes it interesting.” 

Making school interesting! That was an idea that had 
not occurred to any schoolteacher in New England until 
the Thoreaus started it in the village of Concord. 

“Well, Edward, at least you and I will go on with our 
weekly walks together,” Henry said. “There’s no reason 
for giving them up, even if the rest of the boys can’t come. 
We'll have to arrange that somehow.” 

“Please do,” Edward answered eagerly. “Couldn’t we go 
today?” 

“No. There’s a good deal of work waiting for me in this 
shut-down of the school. But come tomorrow at nine.” 

“Yes, sir. That will be fine.” 

When Edward walked in on his aunt, busy at her spin- 
ning, she lifted her dark eyes to his in surprise. Quickly he 
told her what had happened. 

“I’m so frightened that Mr. John won’t get better, Aunt 
Peace. If he doesn’t, couldn’t I go to Boston to school? 
You know how the teacher at the Town School was always 
thrashing me and keeping me in, no matter how I tried. I 
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can’t go back after nearly two years with Mr. Thoreau. I 
won't,” and his face set and his eyes flashed. 

*“Now, Ned, don’t speak so. Your uncle will decide what 
is best.” Unconsciously she sighed. Well she knew there 
would be no sympathy in that quarter for what her husband 
would call the boy’s foolishness. He had always sneered at 
the Thoreaus’ notions, and it had been only with the great- 
est difficulty that she had persuaded him to let the boy attend 
their school. Now, the boy stood high in his classes and had 
grown robust, and he had to acknowledge that the result was 
satisfactory. Yet, she felt certain, he would make no more 
concessions. 

Edward had come to them seven years since, when he was 
but seven, at the death of her brother and his wife. Childless, 
she had welcomed the orphan with a mother’s love, no less 
real because she was reserved in showing it. That was the 
New England way. Abijah had been glad to have the boy, 
too. But he was set on making a minister of him, and had 
no patience with Edward’s passion for nature, for his eager 
interest in birds and his solitary ramblings in the woods and 
fields lying about Concord. Waste of time, he called it all. 
By degrees, he had roused in his nephew a sullen opposition, 
increased by the beatings the stern man thought necessary if 
he caught Ned slipping off after school hours to revel in the 
outdoors. 

Now, hearing her answer, Edward fell silent. 

““What are you going to do today?” Aunt Peace asked him. 
“Could you help me set out some plants in my flowerbeds?” 

“Of course I can,” he smiled. “But tomorrow Mr. Henry 
has asked me to go on one of his long walks with him. Could 
I have some lunch to take with me? He often forgets about 
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food and doesn’t seem to mind being hungry, but I mind it 
a lot!” He laughed at her smile and the two went into the 
sunshine contentedly. 

When Uncle Abijah heard the news that evening he sniffed. 

“So that’s the end of the Thoreau brothers’ fine school! 
Fortunately there’s more stamina, if not so many modern 
ideas, at the Town School.” 

No more was said on the subject. 

Next morning, however, when Edward came hurrying 
downstairs with a knapsack slung over his shoulder and glee 
in his heart, his uncle glared at him. 

“Will you be so good as to tell me where you think you 
are going?” he inquired, with cold sarcasm in his voice. 

Edward explained, his spirits sinking. 

“T’m afraid Mr. Thoreau will have to take his walk with- 
out you. You will go to the Town School. I have seen the 
head master already and arranged for your transfer there.” 
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“But I—” 

“That will do.” 

Breakfast was eaten in a heavy silence. Aunt Peace looked 
worried, looked indeed as though she had been crying. As 
soon as the meal was over Uncle Abijah left the room. It 
was his day for going to Lexington, a weekly business trip. 
Usually his wife went to the door to see him off, but not this 
morning. The moment he had left she turned to Edward. 

“I’m sorry, Ned. I did my best,” she said. He nodded. 
His heart was too full of disappointment and resentment to 
speak. His bright day gone. And he had promised Mr. 
Thoreau. 

“But I had the lunch ready,” his aunt continued. “You had 
better take it with you to school. I shall be spending the day 
with Mrs. Alcott, helping her sew for a poor family whose 
little girl needs clothes.” She paused, then added, “Your uncle 
feels sure that now you are older you will get on better at 
the Town School. And perhaps, dear boy, Mr. John will 
recover quickly and be able to teach again.” 

Before his aunt left she brought the boy the luncheon, 
neatly done up: 

“You will have time to run around and explain to Mr. 
Thoreau why you can’t come this morning, Ned. But don’t 
be late at school.” 

Left alone, Edward sat staring at the carpet in the sitting- 
room with an intentness that had nothing to do with its 
pattern of trailing roses on a dark blue ground. He did not 
see it. For within him a resolve was growing, dangerous and 
exciting. 

At length he sprang to his feet, ran upstairs, where he 
made up a small bundle, then out of the front door, gather- 
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ing up the lunch packet as he went. Presently he was knock- 
ing at the Thoreau home. 

“Hallo,” smiled Henry, “here you are, right on time. Well, 
let’s be off.” 

“Can I leave this bundle here till we get back, Mr. 
Thoreau?” Edward asked, a trifle breathlessly. 

“Surely. Put it in the corner of the hall.” 

What a grand day it was! The woods and fields were full 
of nesting birds, spring flowers had sprung with the showers 
of early April, the air was honeysweet. Luncheon was eaten 
by a great tree, felled the autumn before and left to season. 
Henry spelled out its story, year after year, by the rings that 
marked the mighty bole. The good years had built a broad 
measure of stout wood, the hard ones showed only a narrow 
line. One, fifty years back, was scarred by fire that must 
have been built by Indians, and in one spot Mr. Henry dug 
out a flint arrow head deeply imbedded. 

“An oak is a great story teller,” the man remarked. “To 
read it all would take days, and often I spend days at such 
a reading.” 

The two watched a downy woodpecker drilling for worms 
in a bough high above them, the red-topped head busily 
thumping. 

“Tell me some more about Mr. Audubon, please,” begged 
Edward, as they munched Aunt Peace’s excellent sandwiches 
and stuffed eggs. For Edward loved Mr. Audubon, that 
great naturalist, who had made the magnificent book with 
its exquisitely colored illustrations which Mr. Thoreau had so 
often permitted him to pore over. Over a thousand birds 


were described in it. And Henry enjoyed talking about 
Audubon. 
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“One of the finest men in the world, and with a spirit as 
happy as sunshine. It is a privilege to know his work. For 
one thing, from him I know that it is possible to learn more 
in woods and fields than in any house—perhaps, even, than 
in any book. I’d like to have you know him, Edward. I 
had been hoping that some day he might come to Concord to 
speak for the school . . . but now I fear we won’t open it 
again, Ned. The doctor, last evening, said it must not be for 
many months, at the best.” 

He sighed deeply. Edward said nothing, but the secret 
determination within him was gratified and strengthened. 

“Some day, perhaps I’ll go to see Audubon in his place 
near Philadelphia, and if I do I’ll take you with me,” the 
young man went on. “You’ve got something of his own pas- 


sion for birds and wilderness life, my boy.” 
Edward smiled. 
Bess was preparing supper when Aunt Peace returned to 
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the Wayne house after her busy day with the Alcotts. Deacon 
Abijah Wayne would be back soon. She called up the stairs 
to Edward, but there was no answer. Bess, from the kitchen, 
heard her and came forward. 

“Edward isn’t back yet, Ma’am.” 

“Oh, dear, I hope he hasn’t been kept in, right on the first 
day, too. Just run across the street, will you, Bess, and ask 
Mrs. Green’s boy whether he knows.” 

In a moment Bess was back, her eyes wide. 

“George Green says Edward wasn’t at the school at all, 
Ma’am, all day.” 

Aunt Peace was startled. It wasn’t like Edward to play 
hookey, but he must have done so. And she sent Bess to the 
Thoreaus to ask for news there. 

Bess came back with the report that Edward had spent 
the day on a walk with Mr. Henry Thoreau, but that he had 
been back before sunset, and Mr. Thoreau supposed he had 
gone straight home. 

The two women looked at each other in alarm. It was 
beginning to get dark. Where could the boy be? 

*“He’s stopped in to see one of his friends, Ma’am,” Bess 
suggested. ‘“‘He’ll be back soon, I’ll warrant.” 

But when Deacon Wayne returned Edward was still 
absent. 

*“You see what the Thoreau School has done for him,” re- 
marked that gentleman grimly. “When he does get back I 
can promise him the soundest thrashing he’s ever had.” 

But Edward did not get back. And a careful search of 
the village an hour or so later produced no result. No one 
appeared to have see him after he had said good-by to Mr. 
Thoreau. He had disappeared completely. 
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The days and the weeks passed, dreadful with anxiety for 
Aunt Peace. Mr. Thoreau was almost as overcome as she, 
and searched every by-way, every haunt in wood or field, 
inquired in every direction from farmers and field-workers. 
But no one remembered seeing a slim lad of fourteen with 
a bundle on his shoulder trudging this way or that way, or 
any way at all. 

Aunt Peace wept in secret. At first Uncle Abijah was 
angry, then silent, and at last he said: 

“T fear I was too harsh with the boy, Peace. I never under- 
stood him, and that irritated me. It was my own pride and 
ambition I sought, not his good. May the Lord forgive me.” 
He looked almost humbly at his wife, but her heart was bitter 
with grief and she made no reply. 


(To be concluded next month.) 


NEW WORLDS 


Each new book loved is like a country found 
To be revisited, until the ground 

Is thus familiar, and is held your own; 
Harvest is there, and fresh-seed, newly sown. 


—CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 
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WHITEY LOOKS FOR A JOB 


By GLEN RouNDs 


Illustrated by The Author 


Wurey was leaving home again. It wasn’t because he 
didn’t like it round there, or anything like that. It was 
just that he was getting on towards nine years old. A man 
grown, practically, and he figured it was time he went out 
and got himself a job of work. 

The last time he had gotten this idea, he had saddled old 
Spot and started out to find a buffalo hunters’ camp. But 
at that time he had been nothing but a little kid, not quite 
eight, so couldn’t really be expected to know any better. 

This time, however, things were considerable different. 
He’d heard they were wanting catskinners up at the lumber 
camp on the head of Horse Creek, which was only a couple 
of hours ride. Now he’d never skinned any cats, to speak 
of, but he figured they were no harder to skin than rabbits 
and mushrats. 

To save argument, he thought it would be best if he didn’t 
say anything about his plans until after he’d gone out and 
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got his job nailed. Then, too, if he left right after breakfast, 
nobody would think to tell him to clean the henhouse first. 
Not that he was trying to get out of work, but he’d been 
cleaning that henhouse every week for the last two years, 
and it looked to him like it was about time his kid brother 
took a turn at it. That was a kid’s job anyway. Folks just 
didn’t seem to realize that he wasn’t a kid any more, that 
he was getting too old to be tied down to the ranch and 
henhouse cleaning. 

So right after breakfast he saddled old Spot, and after 
stopping at the blacksmith shop to sharpen his jackknife so 
he’d be all ready to work as soon as he got there, started out. 

It was a mighty fine morning for so late in the fall, one of 








the kind where the sun sets warm and nice on your back, 
while the horse leaves a plain trail through the frost on the 
grass. And Spot seemed glad to get away from the ranch, 
too. He jogged along, pointing his ears first forward as far 
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as they’d go, then twitching them back. Now and again he’d 
drop his head and sneeze in a contented sort of fashion. 

After coming out of the big pasture they followed the old 
Hill City road as it wound through the foothills. Here the 
dust was deep and little puffs of it squirted out from under 
Spot’s hooves as he plopped them down. 

A couple miles farther on they came to the foot of Barb 
Wire Hill where they turned off through a wire gate into 
a fenced school section. From here on there was no trail, 
but Whitey knew that all he had to do was bear off to 
the southwest until he came up on top of the hogback, this 
side of Horse Creek. From there any draw running the other 
way would lead into a fire trail, and as all the fire trails one 
time or another crossed Horse Creek, there was nothing to 
it. And he had a pair of wire pincers tied to his saddle so 
if he missed the gate all he had to do was pull the staples 
and let the wire down. 

When he started he figured that he should make camp by 
the middle of the forenoon. But as so often happens on a 
nice day, there were a number of things to delay him. 

First, there was the ground squirrel business. He’d hap- 
pened to see the little critter dive into a hole, and he decided 
that he might as well snare him, as there was no telling when 
the state would start paying a bounty on them as they do 
on coyotes. So he got off and dug a long string out of his 
pocket. Making a slip noose in one end, he put it over the 
hole, then got back out of sight a ways and whistled. 

The ground squirrel naturally popped his head up to see 
what the fuss was about, and Whitey twitched the noose 
tight about his body. Like roping calves, almost. But when 
he’d got the little feller in his hand, he admired his stripes 
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and the shine to his fur so much that he turned him loose. 

Then later on, when he was watering Spot at a little slough, 
he heard a frog squalling in the cattails. Going over, he dis- 
covered that a water snake was swallowing it. Just the head 
and front legs of the frog were sticking out of the snake’s 
mouth, making him look like a two-legged frog with a whale 





of a long tail. He was slowly disappearing and Whitey had 
considerable trouble trying to decide whether to make the 
snake let go or not. 

It did seem tough on the frog, but, on the other hand, 
the snake had probably worked hard to catch his dinner. 
And maybe if the frog hadn’t been careless, he wouldn’t have 
been in such a jam, anyways. 

He finally decided that it was none of his business to inter- 
fere and rode on. But by now he’d monkeyed around till 
the sun was getting on towards noon, so he put Spot in a 
steady jog, and didn’t stop to investigate anything more, al- 
though he did see a bee tree that looked interesting, and he 
would have liked to stop to watch a porcupine waddling 
along the trail. 

A little before noon he rode into camp, past the cook shack 
and mess hall, and over to the office. He tied Spot to the rail 
and walked in. The boss, who was well acquainted with 
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Whitey’s folks, looked up. He seemed a bit surprised, but 
just said howdy. 

“Howdy, Mr. Boodleman,” Whitey said, polite-like. “I 
hear as how you’re hiring catskinners. Reckon there’s any 
chance of my getting a job?” 

Mr. Boodleman pulled his moustache and looked mighty 
thoughtful. ‘“Reckon as how I might need a couple more a 
little later on,” said he. “Jest how much experience have 
you had?” 

“Well,” said Whitey, “I ain’t rightly had any to speak of, 
a-skinning cats, but I been trapping skunks and mushrats for 
the last coupla years. Don’t imagine there should be much 
difference.” 

Mr. Boodleman kept his face straight, and allowed as how 
it was another kind of catskinner he was wanting—drivers 
for the big caterpillar tractors they use in the woods. They’re 
called catskinners, just as teamsters are called muleskinners. 

“But it’s a mistake anyone might make, Bub,” said he. 

Then, noticing that Whitey seemed pretty much disap- 
pointed, he went on, “Tell yuh what you might do, though, 
as long as you’re here. Go on over to the mess hall and Filthy 
Bill will fix yuh up with some grub. Then yuh might ride 
on up t’ where the cats are working and watch ’em a while.” 

That seemed like a pretty good idea, so after filling up on 
the big plate of baked beans and bread and butter and the 
big piece of apple pie the cook gave him, Whitey climbed 
back on Spot and rode up the canyon a ways, past the little 
company shacks where the men with families lived, until he 
came to a tote road that turned off up a side canyon. All 
along here was cut-over land. There were still some logs 
decked up at the landings, waiting to be hauled down to the 
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railroad, but the main part of the workings had been moved 
up on top, past the edge of the canyon. 

When he finally came out on top, he could hear the crews 
at work. There was the ring of axes echoing from the hill- 
sides, and the occasional voice of a sawyer or teamster. Now 
and again he would hear a sharp cracking report followed 
by a sort of swishing roar, then the crash of breaking branches 
as a tree fell. 

After going round a couple more turns in the tote road, he 
came to where he could see the work as well as hear it. The 
sawyers, working in twos, sawed the trees down and cut 
them into the right lengths, and the teamsters hitched their 
horses to the logs and dragged them from the steep hillside, 
down to the bottom where the tractors could get them. The 
little tractors would come up and hook onto three or four 
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logs with a logchain and chatter off, dragging them along 
in a cloud of dust, while the bigger ones that had a sort of 
hoist on the back would take longer to load. They hooked 
onto a pile of ten or fifteen, then hoisted the one end of the 
pile clear of the ground to make it drag easier, and moved 
off slow and steady. 

They were exciting things to watch, these caterpillar trac- 
tors, the way they chattered and snorted round like some 
kind of powerful but good-natured grey animal. Whitey 
watched them a while, and finally decided that being that 
kind of catskinner was a pretty ticklish job, and maybe he’d 
better wait a year or two before he tried it, so he rode over 
to the head of the big flume to watch that a while. 

To have hauled the logs all the way to the bottom of the 
valley from here with the tractors would have meant a haul 
of some six or seven miles, the way the tote road wound 
round through the canyon. So to save time they had built 
the flume to slide the logs down instead. 

It was a V-shaped trough built of planks and set up on 
trestles. It was about three feet deep and ran round the 
side of the mountain for over a mile, until it came out at 
a big pond in the valley, beside the little railroad. A little 
water ran in the bottom of the trough. Not enough to float 
the logs, but rather to keep the bottom slick so they would 
slide easy. 

The logs were hauled up and rolled in, one at a time. The 
slant of the trough was steep enough that they right away 
started sailing down towards the bottom, finally winding up 
on the big pond with a whale of a splash. 

Whitey hung around a while watching. After a little, 
the two lumber jacks who were rolling the logs in stopped, 
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and one of them went down the cat walk beside the flume 
and disappeared round the first bend, about a hundred yards 
off. The other one got in the flume and seemed to be look- 
ing for something. Then he called to Whitey, who was stand- 
ing by saying nothing, ““Want to see a bunch of snipe, kid?” 

“Sure thing! Yessir!” said Whitey, tickled pink to be 
noticed. 


“All right, come here. Yuh hafta git down here in the 
bottom to see ’em.” And the man pointed to a place in 
the trough just ahead of where he was standing himself. 

Whitey hustled right over and stepped into the bottom with 
both feet, and right away things started happening. His 
shoes, having no hobnails in them, slipped on the slick planks, 
and he fell all over himself. The worst of it was that he 
started sliding down hill and there was nothing he could 
grab hold of to stop himself. He let out a yell that should 
have torn up trees by the roots, but didn’t. He figured he was 
ruined for sure. Here he was, flat on the seat of his breeches, 
waving his arms and legs in the air like some queer kind of 
windmill. In no time at all he was going like a striped-tailed 
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jay bird, and whooping and hollering like a Comanche Indian. 

The more he struggled, the faster he went. It looked like 
he was set to slide all the way to the bottom and get a duck- 
ing in the pond to boot. But when he tore round the first 
bend, there was the other lumber jack, his spikes set solid in 
the planks, straddling the flume. As Whitey streaked be- 
tween his feet, he reached down and caught him by the slack 
of his breeches and swung him over onto the cat walk. 

Whitey sprawled there a minute, getting his wits back, 
then sat up and started to thank the man for saving his life. 
But he’d hardly started when he noticed that there was quite 
a crowd around, catskinners and such, and all of them laugh- 
ing fit to split. 

It dawned on him then that they’d played a joke on him. 
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He’d fallen for a tenderfoot gag, and since the joke was on 
him the only thing to do was to be good-natured about it. 
So he said nothing, but grinned sheepishly, till Catfish Smith 
spoke up, ““What was yore rush, son? In a hurry t’ git some- 
wheres?” he said. 

“Naw,” said Whitey, “I was just tired out walking and 
thought I’d take a short cut. Next time, though, I’ll wear 
my spurs.” 

Then they helped him up and brushed him off as they 
went back up to go to work again. Being as he’d taken 
the joke good-natured like, they showed him a good time the 
rest of the afternoon, to even things up. 

One of the catskinners let him ride with him on the trac- 
tor one trip, and between loads they told him stories of big 
jobs they’d worked on, and places they had seen. 

So when it finally came time to start home, he didn’t feel 
particularly bad about having missed getting the job, es- 
pecially since he was pretty sure that he’d gotten out of 
cleaning the henhouse for once. 


FUNNY 


When you stop to think of it, isn’t it funny 

The wiggle-y nose that there is on a bunny, 

The smartness of bees to know all about honey, 

The difference in days that are rainy or sunny, 

The way that our legs can be walky or runny— 

When you stop to think of it, isn’t it funny? 
—AILEEN L. FisHER 
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SAGE COUNSEL 


By ARTHUR T. QuILLER-CoucH 


The lion is the beast to fight: 
He leaps along the plain, 





And if you run with all your might, 
He runs with all his mane. 
I’m glad I’m not a Hottentot, 
But if I were, the outward cal-lum 
I'd either faint upon the spot 
Or hie me up a leafy pal-lum. 





The chamois is the beast to hunt: 
He’s fleeter than the wind, 
And when the chamois is in front 
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The hunter is behind. 
The Tyrolese make famous cheese 
And hunt the chamois o’er the chaz-zums; 
I’d choose the former, if you please, 


For precipices give me spaz-zums. 
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The polar bear will make a rug 
Almost as white as snow: 
But if he gets you in his hug, 
He rarely lets you go. 
And Polar ice looks very nice, 
With all the colours of a pris-sum; 
But, if you'll follow my advice 


Stay home and learn your catechis-sum. 
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A BRANCH OF SMELTS 


By ELIzABETH COATSWORTH 
Illustrated by Decie Merwin 


Tue winter was very cold, and in late February the river 
froze completely, except for a hundred feet of dark open 
water above the bridge where the tide ran so fast in the 
narrows that the ice could not form even in the coldest 
weather. 

Every morning Alice, on her way to the Academy, stopped 
on the bridge to watch the wild ducks almost below her. 
Hunger made them tame, and they paid no attention to the 
human beings above them as they dove in the swift water 
or rested on the edge of the ice. But the gathering of the 
ducks soon brought the eagles to perch in the elms along the 
shore overlooking the rapids, and one morning as Alice and 
Marcia were standing on the bridge, they saw an eagle catch 
a mallard before their eyes and fly heavily away with it. 

Alice could scarcely walk on because of the tears blinding 
her. 

“I hope some one shoots it!” she sobbed. © 

““Well, I suppose the eagle was hungry,” said Marcia trying 
to be reasonable, although she was upset, too. 

“T hate eagles! I hate, hate, hate them!” said Alice, not 
trying to be reasonable at all. She felt sad and furious all 
day at school, and recited her lessons very much at random. 
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At lunch time, she discovered, her sandwiches were filled 
with her favorite wild-grape jelly, but she ate them with no 
more pleasure than if they had been made of carrot paste. 

When it came time to go home she said to Marcia, “I’m 
not going across the bridge.” 
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“What are you going to do?” asked Marcia, impressed. 

“Go over the ice by the fishermen’s houses,” said Alice. 
““We’ve never done that. It would be lots of fun, Marcia.” 

But Marcia shook her head. 

“[’m going out with mother,” she said. “I’ve got to 
hurry. Ill just shut my eyes and run across the bridge.” 

“You can’t shut your eyes and run across the bridge too,” 
said Alice. 

“Yes I can,” said Marcia. “Or maybe I'll run, or maybe 
Ill shut my eyes. Anyway, I’ve got to go. You'd better 
come, too.” 

“No, I’m going over the ice,” said Alice. 

Alice had not come to the decision hastily, nor was she 
one to change her mind hastily either. But it would be lonely 
and a little scary going without Marcia. 

She took a deep breath and turned up the street that led 
along the river, resolutely turning her eyes away from the 
trees where the eagles perched. It was a sleepy street of white 
houses, built mostly by bygone sea captains or ship builders. 
There was no one around, except a cat sitting on a window 
sill, opening her mouth in a voiceless mew as Alice passed 
by. Soon the street turned into a road leading to a large 
empty house on a promontory. The road had not been 
cleared and the walking was hard, though there was an icy 
track through the snow made by the fishermen. 

The afternoon sun was halfway down the sky, and there 
were flowerlike shades of lilac and pale green across the river 
ice. Before Alice stood what looked to be a village of 
gnomes, twenty tiny houses, not more than five or six feet 
square, some colored red and some green, some blue and 
some brown, but each one with a little stove-pipe sticking 
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through the roof, and each pipe with a trail of wood smoke 
rising from it and vanishing against the sky. Alice knew 
well enough what they were: in the summer, when the 
houses were left along the shores of the coves, or back of 
barns, she had often enough entered their frame and can- 
vas doors; and of course she had seen them in winter, from 
a distance, in the middle of the ice-covered river, strung 
along the course of the hidden current, like a little village 
on a winding road. But this was the first time she had 
been so near. 

Her path passed right among the houses. Standing on 
tiptoe, she could have touched their eaves. It made her 
think of Hans and Gretel, and she jumped when some one 
gave a loud cough near her. She could hear the occasional 
crack of a stick of wood in a stove, but no one spoke. 

Then she passed the first open door, and looking inside, 
saw Mr. Parsons, sitting in an old kitchen chair with a 
broken back, beside the smallest stove you can imagine, 
his feet on a board, his elbows on his knees, and his hands 
holding a line which dropped through a hole in the ice just 
beyond the rubber toes of his overshoes. 

He was a little old man and looked something like a 
gnome himself, with a big nose and very small eyes under 
eyebrows that had hardly more hairs in them than a cat’s. 
Alice had often seen him at the post office or on the street, 
and always said good-morning, but she had never spoken to 
him except to thank him for an apple which he had one 
day unexpectedly pulled out of his pocket and given her. 

Somehow, old Mr. Parsons must have felt her eyes on 
him, for he looked up and broke into a smile at seeing her. 

“Come in,” he said in a hoarse whisper, beckoning with 
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one hand. Perhaps Alice would not have come in, but just 
at that moment something gave a tug on the line and Mr. 
Parsons began hurriedly taking it in hand-over-hand, and 


Alice, caught up in the excitement, came in just in time 
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to see a fat smelt rise head first out of the black hole in the 
ice and land flapping beside Mr. Parson’s chair. The old man 
chuckled soundlessly, rapped the fish’s head on the ice and 
let down his line again. No sooner was it in the water than 
he was pulling it up again, with an even larger and fatter 
fish on it. Mr. Parsons disposed of it, and then paused to 
put a small piece of wood in the small stove. 

“Like to try?” he whispered rustily again, and moved 
over to give Alice half the chair. 

Alice didn’t quite know whether or not she wanted to 
try, but it would be exciting to be able to tell Marcia that 
she had really caught a fish, and so she sat down, put her 
feet on the board, too, and while Mr. Parsons lighted his 
pipe that he had let go out, dropped the line into the mystery 
of the dark river rushing under them, where the fish lived 
in a winter night without sun. 

For a long time nothing happened. Alice’s tenseness 
changed to restlessness. And she looked about her. The tiny 
canvas house was warm and snug. There was a little pile 
of wood, a market basket filled with fish and two or three 
hazel twigs. In one corner hung a small mirror, Alice 
couldn’t imagine why. Just when she was wondering what 
she would say to Mr. Parsons about having to go home now, 
the line gave a great jerk between her hands. 

“Haul it in! Haul it in!” croaked Mr. Parsons, and Alice 
began to haul. Looking into that black hole she thought 
that anything might come out of it; she felt almost afraid 
to see what she was hauling to the surface. But when at 
last it was drawn up flapping, it proved to be quite a small 
smelt. Mr. Parsons killed it quickly and again Alice dropped 
her line. 
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An hour later she had forgotten everything except the ex- 
citement of dropping her line into the unknown, and it 
was Mr. Parsons who at last whispered it was getting late 
and maybe her ma’d be worried if she didn’t get home soon. 

“Here, you mustn’t leave without your first fish!” he went 
on. “Wait while I string them for you,” and he hooked a 
dozen of the fish through their gills on an alder shoot and 
handed the end to Alice. 

“You caught them all,” he said. “Tell your ma that and 
ask her if you can’t come to see my wife and me some 
day. We never had a little girl of our own, you tell your ma. 
You’d like my workshop. Of course I don’t do big carv- 
ings anymore, but I putter round still. You’d like it I know.” 

And Mr. Parsons looked at her eagerly under his thin 
eyebrows. Alice laid her hand on his knee. 

“Of course mother will let me come. She says you’re 
the last of the figurehead makers—oh, perhaps I oughtn’t 
to say that!” Alice stopped, confused. It sounded so sad 
to tell some one that he was the “last” of anything. 

But Mr. Parsons didn’t seem sad. 

“Far as I know I am,” he whispered cheerfully. ‘There 
was a lot of us in the old days, but I figure since Jem 
Cartner down to Bath went, I’m the last of ’em,” and Alice 
could see he felt proud to have outlived them all. 

Some one from the next house went “shh!” So much 
talk might disturb the fish. 

Alice tiptoed back and put her mouth almost to Mr. Par- 
sons’ ear. 

“May I come here again?” she asked. 

““Wind’s turned southwest,” he said. ‘‘We’ll see.” 

The sun was very low as Alice crossed to the other shore. 
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Ice and snow and trees and the village beyond lay all in 
shadow, but the sky was still bright with light and the cock 
on the steeple near her house glittered fiercely above the 
shadowed streets. Her branch of fish weighed heavily, but 
she was very proud of them. They were beautiful, too, 
even without the sunshine on the dark rainbows of their 
backs. Everyone spoke to her about them, and her mother 
was very much surprised. 

“We'll have dinner a little late, and Olga will roll them 
in cornmeal and bake them,” said her mother. ‘Alice, what 
an exciting thing to have happen on a perfectly ordinary 
day! They look delicious.” 

And they were as delicious as they looked, tender and 
sweet. Alice felt very proud of her fish that she had caught 
herself and brought home from the mystery of the hidden 
waters. It was only as she was undressing that she suddenly 
thought, “Why, I’m no better than the eagle.” 

Then she thought some more and said to herself, “Or 
maybe the eagle isn’t any worse than I am.” 

But though she no longer hated the eagles, she was glad 
next day that the thaw had set in. Soon water was appear- 
ing in a dozen places, the ducks scattered to safer fishing 
grounds, and Alice could cross the bridge again with a light 
heart. 
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I LIKE MICE 


By WiLFrw BRONSON 
Illustrated by The Author 


Some people do not like mice. Perhaps they never really 
think about them. They simply shudder. But, truly, mice 
are very dainty little animals in their own way, as elegant 
as deer. The little grey house mouse is a cousin of the big 
grey squirrel in the park which we befriend with peanuts. 
If the mouse had a bushy tail, it would be for all the world 
a tiny copy of the squirrel. 

Indeed, their ways are much alike. Each builds a nest of 
soft materials in a favorite hide-away. Each stores up food 
against lean times. Each has the gnawing habit. Both are 
quick and nervous but very playful, and all their manners 
are very much the same. Both are most cleanly, mice always 
washing themselves when they get out of bed and after every 
meal, and oftentimes between. 

There is a beautiful kind of mouse which may be seen in 
barns and country houses, especially if there are woods nearby. 
It comes from the forest where it lives in trees very much as 
squirrels do. This is the deer mouse, so called because of its 
big sensitive eyes and ears and its fawn-brown back. It is 
also known as white-footed mouse, because its feet, as well 
as its throat and undersides, are white. It stores up nuts and 
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seeds in hollow trees, but does not sleep as much as squirrels 


do in winter time. Often you can see the tracks of its feet 
and tail in the snow. When scampering about, it is most 
watchful for its enemies, the hawks and owls, wildcats and 
house cats, foxes and dogs, and in the summer, snakes and 
the larger frogs. All these like mice for food. No wonder 
mice are nervous. 

But mice themselves are hunters. They catch moths to eat, 
as well as crickets, flies and beetles, and are especially fond of 
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June bugs. They eat tender leaves, grass stems and seeds, nuts, 
berries and small fruits. Besides these things they clean up 


the bones of larger animals when they find them in the forest, 
and antlers which the deer cast off. Mice like hard things like 
that to gnaw. In fact they need them, for their gnawing 
teeth never stop growing and must be kept worn down or 
get too long. That is why mice often gnaw in our houses 
for no apparent reason. Probably, with front teeth like four 
sharp chisels, they feel like gnawing for fun just as anyone 
with a good jack-knife wants to whittle. The great gnawing 
family of animals (called rodents) to which the mice be- 
long, includes such relatives as squirrels and rabbits, rats and 
muskrats, beavers, woodchucks, porcupines and prairie-dogs, 
and many, many others. All whittle, just for whittling’s sake 
at times, no doubt. 

Deer mice may sing just as some house mice do, but (except 
for squeaks) I have only heard them make one other sound. 
It is a long, low, woody trill like the drilling of a distant 
woodpecker. I think it is not singing but warning. The 
mother mouse would seem to say, ““Watch out, my children! 
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A horrid beast is near!” She would be looking straight at 
.me. But I do not blame her. She has no reason to trust a 
human being. If the squirrel and chipmunk may be excused 
for scolding, so may she. 

There may be triplets in a deer mouse nest, or even sex- 
tuplets. Their eyes are closed at birth and their little pink 
skins are bare of fur. It is well their mother lines the nest 
so warmly. Their first fur is grey like a house mouse. But 
as they grow the color steadily changes till, by the time they 
can take care of themselves, it is brown and white like other 
grown-ups. When just old enough to take their first peep 
at the world, their heads are as big as the rest of their bodies 
and they are comical as they play together. Each day they 
dare to go a little further from the nest till, finally, old and 
wise enough to go where they please, they meet their mates 
and build nests of their own. 

I have some of these deer mice which are quite tame. I 
rescued them with their mother from a burning rubbish pile 
and raised them in a big cage. Here they have a nest, a 


pantry, a fountain, a little tree to climb in, a trapeze to swing 
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upon, and mutton bones to gnaw for pleasure. I have drawn 
pictures to show some of their interesting ways. This kind, 
or house mice, or the white mice sold in shops (already tame), 
may all be kept as pets, and charming little pets they make, 
I think. Don’t you? 


LESSON-BOOKS OF THE SEVENTH CENTURY 


By ELotsE LOWNSBERY 


AMONG the treasures kept in glass cases in the British 
Museum are some lesson-books a thousand years old. They 
were written on parchment for the children who lived at the 
time of the “Venerable Bede,” the monk who is called the 
Father of English learning. Since the children did not know 
how to read, they sat on low benches in front of the master 
and learned the lesson by heart. 


Some of the questions are these: 


What is snow? 
Describe the moon. 
What is a letter? 
Describe a ship. 


vay ye 


I know a certain thing that flies. It has an iron beak, a 
wooden body, and a feathered tail; and it carries death 
with it. What is it? 


And here are the answers: 1. Dried water. 2. The moon 
is the eye of night, the giver of dew, and the foreteller of 
the weather. 3. A silent messenger. 4. It is a house that 
moves, an Inn that travels with its guests, a wayfarer that 
leaves no footprints behind. 5. An arrow. 
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Drawing by Kurt Wiese for High WATER 
ROUNDABOUT AMERICA 


In Story Parabe last month you read the story of Lewis 
Don and how he saved three thousand sheep from death in 
a blizzard. That was the first of a series which will take 
you roundabout America. This month Glen Rounds has 
written for us the story of a boy’s adventures in a lumber 
camp. And each month during the coming year, you will 
read of boys and girls in different parts of the United States. 

One story tells of Christmas in Vermont, another of 
movie-making in California, others of adventure with alliga- 
tors in the swamps of South Carolina or with boats in the 
harbor of a great city. 

As you follow the trail in Story PARADE, perhaps you 
will want to know where you can find longer stories, equally 
full of the excitement of modern America. 

HicH Water. By Phil Stong. This is the story of a flood 
and Phil’s troubles with Mexico, his beloved burro. Mexico 
didn’t like “high water,” and refused to move. Kurt Wiese’s 
pictures are as much a part of the story as those he drew for 


HoNK THE Moose. (Dodd, Mead. $2) 
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Sap-Facep Boy. By Arna Bontemps. Slumber is a sad- 
faced boy from Alabama who goes to Harlem with his two 
brothers and forms a band, Rags picking a guitar, Willie 
beating the traps. Their adventures are almost too good to 
be true, but true enough for all that. The lively drawings 
are by Virginia Lee Burton. (Houghton Mifflin. $2) 

SKYSCRAPER MysTERY. By Lavinia Davis. Older readers 
will seize eagerly on this story of a boy’s adventures with a 
riveting gang. (Scribners. $2) 

AuicE-ALL-BY-HErsELF. By Elizabeth Coatsworth. Alice 
and Marcia lived in Maine on a tidal river. Do you remember 
“First Fair Day” and “The Powder Horn”? And now, this 
month, “A Branch of Smelts.” These stories and twelve 
others about Alice are here gathered together in book form. 
(Macmillan. $2) 

RocuEs ON Rep Hitt. By Maristan Chapman. More ad- 
ventures in the mountains of Tennessee, centering on the 
Glen Hazard boys and their dog. (D. Appleton. $2) 

LuMBERCAMP. By Glen Rounds. How Whistle Punk 
joined the Ajax outfit and progressed from a tenderfoot to 
a real “he-man” lumberjack. His adventures were some- 
times painful and always humorous. Many pictures by Glen 
Rounds himself, who drew the cover this month and wrote 
the story of Whitey for us. (Holiday House. $2) 

WINGS FOR THE SMITHS. By Alice Dalgleish. Further 
adventures of a real American family. Greg and Susan form 
a club, “The Friends of Aviation,” their father buys a plane, 
and many exciting events follow. (Scribners. $1.75) 

CauiForNIA Hotmay. By Doris Estcourt. An English 
boy and girl go camping with three Americans in the High 
Sierras. (Dodd, Mead. $2) 
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CARTOON COMEDIES 


By Patricia Hacan 





LU 


Do cartoon comedies just roll out of your mind like water 
off Donald Duck’s back, or have you happened to see re- 
cently a Donald Duck, Pudgy the Pup or Mickey Mouse 
cartoon that made you chuckle again a long time after 
you saw it? Remember the Silly Symphony about the Easter 
rabbits and how the tune “See the funny little bunnies” 
chased around in the back of your head for days? 

This seems to be a rather one-sided conversation, with one 
question tripping over another. But since the pranks of 
the “little people” in the cartoons and the other short films 
form a part of every motion picture program Story PARADE 
thinks its readers may have something to say on this subject. 

Some readers of Story PARADE have already expressed a 
wish to see cartoons about “Felice and the Painted Pig,” 
“Dr. Dolittle,’ “Mary Poppins” and “Little Henry.” A 
number of other boys and girls have said they prefer the 
travelogues and popular science pictures which explain vol- 
canoes, ants, and sponge divers. Do you like being educated 
this way or do you go to the movies just for fun? 

Perhaps you have a pet whose antics you think would 
make a funny cartoon? Perhaps you’ve read a story re- 
cently in Srory ParabeE that you think would make a good 
cartoon comedy, such as “The President’s Puppets,” ‘The 
King’s Toothache,” or “The Seven Simeons.” 

Do let Story ParapeE hear what you think about cartoon 
comedies and other short features. 
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HERE AND THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


Virginia Bennet writes that she visited in Volendam, Hol- 
land, where she found the houses very neat because people 
leave their wooden shoes at the door and walk inside on 
their stocking feet. Perhaps that is the reason why the 
women, young women, and even the girls of seven and eight, 
make their own stockings! 

Jean Keller’s letter from Mexico describes a pifiata party 
which she had on her seventh birthday. A pifata is a jar, 
covered with pink paper shaped to look like a flower topped 
byabutterfly. This jar, filled with peanuts, candy and cookies 
is hung up, and each child, blindfolded, tries to break it. When 
the pinata falls apart, the children scramble for the candy. 

Peter Craighill, writing from China, tells us that he has 
a bowl, made in the Sung dynasty, that was buried for a thou- 
sand years and found by men making an air field. 

Some of you may remember David Dibner’s picture from 
Switzerland of the big horn used to call the cattle home. 
In Sainte Maxime, France, he met a jolly singing merchant, 
whose long, two-wheeled cart, with a red canvas shade, is 
pulled by a donkey. The donkey’s harness is decorated with 
bright flowers and jingling bells. This is the song the old 
merchant sings: “Voila le petit bazaar—rien que de bon 
marché.” In English, his words would be, ““Here comes the 
little shop. Nothing but good bargains.” 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 
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THE NUTS OF THE ROUND TABLE 
Act ONE 
































Kinc Nut. My good men, I have a job for you. Come for- 
ward, Sir Stab-a-Few. 

Si StaB-A-FEw. Here I am, your Majesty. 

Kinc Nut. Go stab a few of the enemy for me. 

Sir STaB-A-FEw. Yes, your Majesty. 

Kinc Nut. Call the Treasurer. 

Sir JINGLE-JINGLE. Here I am, your Majesty. 

Kinc Nut. Sir Jingle-Jingle, how much money have I? 

Sm JINGLE-JINGLE. Ten million nuts, your Majesty. 

Kinc Nut. Good! Good! Sir Bookly, how many rooms do 
we have in the Castle? 

Sm Bookty. I dunno. 

Kinc Nut. Fine. 

Sm Stas-a-Few. [entering and running furiously past the 
throne] Help! Help! I stabbed a few of the enemy 
and now they are after me. 

Kinc Nut. I want the Army, I want the Navy, I want the 
Queen. 

EverysBopy. Here I am, your Majesty. 

Kinc Nut. Take this fool out, Page, bring in my Army. 

Pace. Yes, your Majesty. 

Enter the Army, the Navy, and the Queen. 

Kine Nut. I called you all to protect Sir Stab-a-Few. 

Sm StaB-a-FEw. I would sooner have lunch. 

Kinc Nut. That’s an idea, let’s all have lunch. 

Page holds up a sign to the audience which reads GONE 
TO LUNCH. 
Intermission 
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Act Two 


Kinc Nut. [wiping his chin] I want music, I want games, 
Let us all make merry. On with the jousting and call 
the roll of everybody who would play. 

Everysopy. Here I am, your Majesty. 

Krinc Nut. You back again? 

Sm Stas-a Few. Let me slay him. 

Kinc Nut. Slay who? 

Sm SraB-a-FEw. Slay everybody. 

Krinc Nut. Put him in irons, he would kill us all. 

Sir StaB-A-FeEw. Only Everybody. 

QuEEN NutMeEc. What a horrid person. 

Kinc Nut. Sir Jingle-Jingle, give Sir Stab-a-Few carfare 
to the Tower. We hang him tomorrow. 

Sir StaB-Aa-FEw. On with the jousting. 





Soon all the actors and actresses are jousting, dancing 
around and having a good time. Then someone blows 
a horn and everyone stops and a Page steps forward. 
Pace. Your Majesty, King Oh-No has declared war. 
Kinc Nut. Tell him I have a cold and can’t come. 
Pace. That’s that! 
Sir Stab-a-Few enters with drooping head. 
Sm StaB-a-FEw. Your Majesty, I couldn’t get to the Tower. 


Pacer 


Someone passed a law against hitch-hiking. 
Kinc Nut. Why doesn’t somebody tell me these things! 
Pace. Consider yourself told. 
Kinc Nut. Thanks. [to Sir Stab-a-Few] I forgive you. | 
Sir StaB-a-FEw. Why? 
Kinc Nut. Why not? . 
Sir StaB-A-FEw. I never thought of that. 
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Pace. That’s that! 
Kinc Nut. On with the dancing. 

Everyone starts to dance and joust and have a good 
time. His Majesty falls asleep in his chair and the actors 
slowly leave the stage. When the actors are all gone a 
page comes up and shakes his Majesty. 

Pace. Play’s over, your Majesty. 

Kinc Nut. Why doesn’t somebody tell me these things! 
CURTAIN 

—FRANK ROSENGREN, age 10 


THE PORCUPINE 


It is an interesting fact to know that the Porcupine does 
not throw his quills as we supposed. The quills are nothing 
but stiffened hairs. At the tip of each quill is a barb like a 
tiny fish hook. In a fight these hooks catch into his enemy 
and hold on. 


—Bos APPEL, age 11 


THE SNAIL 


I think the snail is the most interesting creature I know. 
He moves on only one foot and that is on his belly. Also he 
has only one jaw, and all his teeth are on his tongue. Some- 
times on a snail’s tongue there are as many as 40,000 teeth. 
When he goes out of his shell he leaves his liver and his lung 
behind him. The two long feelers (as some call it) are really 
eyes, and if you touch them, they go back in his head. A snail 
is so clever that he can crawl over a razor blade without hurt- 
ing himself. 

—ELEANOR ARMISTEAD, age 11 
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— Here We Come A’Piping — | 

ROSE FYLEMAN’S CHOICE OF POEMS FOR CHILDREN | 
A delightful anthology for 
small children containing 
some of the traditional rimes 
together with verses selected 
from the newer poets. $1.00 


And don’t forget NOODLE by 
Munro Leaf, author of “Ferdinand.” 
Illustrated in two colors $1.50 


= F. A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK — 














Offering Unbiased Criticisms of Current Films | 


MOTION PICTURE REVIEWS 


—A unique handbook for those who wish —Evaluation of suitability for children 
to choose their film fare with dis- listed according to age classifications. 
cretion. 


—Of great value to parents as reviews | —Reviews are compiled from comments 
state suitability for children’s entertain- of university trained women who vol- 
ment. unteer services. 


Motion Picture Reviews published monthly by 


THE WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY CLUB - LOS ANGELES BRANCH 
American Association of University Women 
943 So. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
10c PER COPY $1.00 THE YEAR 











STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 





I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE every month. 
Enclosed is $1.50 for one year. 
PN Ps icsddinccadinsienssexsacetwavsexesenenen . 
ETE cpr bncverckwessnedce deieedaaecnsceaneee 
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Special Offer—Story PARADE BooK and one subscription $2.50. 
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THE CRUISE OF 












By Sidney Corbett =~ 





Five young people go cruising on the Great Lakes 
with their uncle and run into unexpected and excit- 
ing adventure. A book for all sailors, young or old. 
Illustrated. $2. 


Toronto : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. - New York 








HAVE YOU A RHYTHM BAND? 


The first toy orchestra was the great Haydn’s orchestra of men 
established the latter part of the eighteenth century. One hundred 
and fifty years later children’s rhythm bands, developed along the same 
lines, are to be found in schools, on playgrounds, and at centers of all 
types where little children gather. 

“Starting and Developing a Rhythm Band,” by Augustus D. Zanzig 
tells you how to organize one of these delightful orchestras, what 
instruments to use, how to make some of them, what music to play and 
how to secure it. 


Price 15 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 




















Imagine how surprised Mr. Peterkin was 
to see two little girls and four babies at 
the door of his shack on a desert island! 


BABY ISLAND by Carol Ryrie Brink 


tells the story of two little girls and four 








tiny babies shipwrecked on a tropical 
island. They have funny adventures and 
live like modern Robinson Crusoes. Many 





pictures, in color and black and white by 
Helen Sewell. (For ages 8-12) $2.00 


“We won't hurt you!” 





The MACMILLAN COMPANY — 60 Fifth Ave. — New York 
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A New Book Sent to You 
Every Month ! 


JUST IMAGINE! The postman brings you a new book every month 
—and an extra one on your birthday! That’s what happens if you are 
a member of the . 


Brentano Book Club 
for Boys and Girls 


TO PARENTS: This plan solves your problem of keeping children 
supplied with really worth while books the whole year ‘round. 
Simply, fill in the coupon below, clip and forward it to us at once. 
This will bring you full details of the Brentano Book Club for 
Boys and Girls. 







To BRENTANO’S CHILDREN’S BOOK DEPT. 
586 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please send me at once, without obligation on my part, full details of your 
Brentano Book Club for Boys & Girls. 

EE ecavincenbnsecseen ere 
RD euch cceinhennehvestenden Age 





FINE BINDINGS 


Brentano’s has been known for generations for Fine Bindings. We 
are equipped to furnish bindings in morocco, calf or cloth, to fit any 
choice you may make in our juvenile department. 

You are invited to call and make your choice from our selected 
stock of Books for Young People from Nursery to College—or to cor- 
respond with us about this. 
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LUMBERCAMP 


A new book by Glen Rounds, 
who wrote the story of Whitey 
in this issue, and that grand 
collection of Paul Bunyan tales, 
OP Paul, the Mighty Logger. F 
Lumbercamp tells you all about 
the exciting business of logging, 
from the way the men live to 
{ how they fight forest fires. And 
you'll like Whistle Punk, who 
: was older than Whitey, but got 
in more trouble. $2.00 
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HOLIDAY HOUSE, 225 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 











GET IN THE SWIM... 


Sey 





Follow the Leader . . . Thousands of children 
each month enjoy the wonders of nature as shown in story 
and pictures by 


THE JUNIOR NATURAL HISTORY MAGAZINE 


A subscription will acquaint you with birds and 
; beasts and people from all parts of the world 


Address Dept. BC. Subscription 
; The American Museum of Natural History $1.00 the year 
79th Street at Central Park West, New York, N. Y. (12 issues) 

















